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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, Hair-breadth 
Escapes and Death Struggles of the 
Slaves in their Efforts for 
Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Aati-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Acting 
Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia Branch of 
the Underground Railroad. Illustrated with 70 fine 
Engravings by Bensell, Schell and others, and Por- 
traits from Photographs from Life. 


From a great number of cordial letters commend- | 


ing the Underground Railroad, the Author selects 
a few brief extracts only from eminent friends of 
Freedom who have examined the work. 


From Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


I have examined it with a deep and thrilling in-| 


terest. It is a most important portion of Anti- 
Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, cannot 
be called in question. [t is a book for every bouse- 
hold. 





From 8. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. 8. Supreme 
Court. 


j No one probably has had equal opportunities with 


yourself of listening to the narratives of fugitive 
alaves. No one will repeat them more truthfully, 


and no stories can be more fraught with interest 


than theirs. 





From J. M. McKim. 
A book so unique in kind, so startling in interest, 


and se trustworthy in its statements, cannot fail to 
command a large reading now, and in generations 


yet to come. 





From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President. 
You have done a good work. Thie story of the 


heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, and of 


the devotion of their friends, will be read with deep 


interest, especially by the old friends of the slave in} arg 


the stern struggle through which we have passed. 


I hope your labors will be rewarded by 4 grateful 


public. 





From Hon. Charles Sumner. 





fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to baffle the 
human and other bloodhounds who tracked them, 


| formed the romance of American History. That r6- 


mance is now ended, and our grandchildren will 


| hardly believe its leading incidents except on irre- 


sistible testimony, I rejoice that you are collecting 
and presenting that testimony, and heartily wish you 


| & great success. 


From John G. Whittier. 

The book 1 more interesting than any romance. It 
will be of permanent value to the historian of the 
country, during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 

From Gen. O. O. Howard. 
You could not prepare a work that would afford 


| more instruction and interest to me than a detailed 
| history of the operations of the so-called “ Uuder- 


ground Railroad.” Jam delighted at the examina- 
tion I have been permitted to give the proof, and 
think thousands will rise upto call you blessed for 
your faithful record of our “legalized crime.” 





From Hon. Henry C. Carey. 

Mr. Still's work appears to me to be one of great 
interest, and I most heartily unite in recommending it to 
| the public attention. 
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The Underground Railroad has performed its) hildren, by J. H. Warrington. 


part, but it must always be remembered gratefully, 
as one of the peculiar institutions of our country. 


I cannot think of it without a throbbing beart. 


You do well to commemorate those associated 
with it by service or by benefit—the saviours and the 


saved. 


Prom Horace Greeley. 
For most of the years I have lived, the escape of 
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sNOTICE TO FRIENDS, THE NEW BOOK. 


Realizing the need in this part of the Town of a OUR BABY. 
place where FRIENDS cun be accommoda- 


ted with » fall line of Although issued from the press only a few daye 


before the holidays, the sale of this book has ex- 


. ceeded the expectation of its friends and the pub- 
PLAIN GOODS ’ lishers. It is published io one handsome volume, 


We bave laid in, and offer for their inspection a| %°¥nd incloth with gilt sides and back, and con- 
STOCK of tains more than 
FINE MADONNAS, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
BRO WN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, beautiful poems and songs, from the best authors, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, illustrating babyhood, selected with rare taste by 
SILK-WARP HIMAYLAS, the compiler of “ Poems of Home Life.” Tinted 
MOTTLED MOHAIRS, paper, Superbly illustrated, 200 pages. 
perdly pag 
MELANGES, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1 37. Ex- 
and ; _ tra gilt, $1 62. . 
a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. WE WILL GIVE 
MOREENS FOR SKIRTS, &c., &. saan of this exquisite book, te any boy or girl, or 
older ho will : 
Thibet, Blanket, China-Silk’and other (oth har ta den ee 
SHAWLS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEBKLY, 
BOOK MUSLINS and HDKFS., §c. §e. 


and 12 eents for postage on the book. 
We would also call attention to our LARGE and 


WELL-ASSORTED STUCK of AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
GGNERAL BDAY GOGbS. || te 


Customers can rely upon polite attention and POTTS oP ae 
GOOD GOODS, JOS. P. REMINCTON, 
sae AT THE LOWEST PRICES. ~@e —— 


JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, None but legally qualified assistants em - 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden sts., ployed in compounding prescriptions. 
Philadelphia. Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Combs, 
(Established, 1853.) Toilet Requisites. 


Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets. 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS ~ .. notesistia 


‘ 


AT 


JOHN J. LYTLE’S, ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA. Late Cutterand Foreman for CHAS. C. JACKSON 
The balance of the stock positively to be closed out, deceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
A rare opportunity is offered to secure bargains, where he will be pleased to see the patrons of the 


. old establishment. 22-3m 
6-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $9.00; reduced} _ . 


from $13.00. 


7-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $12.00 ; reduced 8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


from $18.00. 902 Spring Garden St , and 516 N. 9tb Bt. 


White Silk for Shawls and Scarfs, 30 inches wide, 


$1.25 per yard PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts.; reduced from 62}. : 
6-4 and 7-4 Thibet Squares, very cheap. Wall Papers and Window Shades. 
Drab Lisle Thread mitts without fingers 25 cts.; re- Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 


daced from 40 cts vement generally liked. 
Ditto } fingered 31 cts.; reduced from 50 cts. — enguove ened 


Spun Silk } fingered 44 cts ; reduced from 65 cts. 
A large lot of Lisle Thread Gloves, balf price. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors BENJAMIN CREEN, 

below Chestnut. Dealers and families will finda 22 WN. Becond St. Philadelphis 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas ceaigprceanm 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government t 

Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it ‘EDWARD H. CLOUD, 

to their interest to examine our fresh stock and ConveYANCER, 

prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to t Street, Philadelpbia. 

10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. ™ <a — —~ . 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South Money carefully invested in Mortgages. Oovvey 
Second Street, Phila ancing promptly and neatly done. 14,60 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
GLEANINGS AMONGST SCRIPTURE SHEAVES. 


The beautiful 13th chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians, on Christian love or charity, like a 
gem ina setting of gold, comes in between 
the two chapters xii. and xiv., which relate 
to the spiritual gifts and the service of the 
members of Christ’s Church, or rather of the 
members of Christ, for so the Apostle writes 
it. “Now ye are the body of Christ and 
members in particular.” 

It is a very striking figure that Christ 
should be, as it were, made up—made com- 
plete in His members, each one having its use 
and duty, all so closely connected that if one 
member suffer all members suffer with it, just 
as in the human body a blow or a wound in- 
flicted in any part is felt by the whole man; 
a want of healthiness anywhere becomes a 
cause of discomfort everywhere i in the body. 
“For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one 
bo ly, being many, are oue body, so also is 
Christ.” 


In how many ways the Saviour strove to 
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comes from Himself; 
sap upspringing from the root in Him, rup- 
ning throughout the vine to the very tiniest 
and most distant twig; 
life-blood which He has bestowed circulating 
through the body, returning to Himself, the 
heart of the whole, to be again sent forth re- 
freshed. 


REVIEW. 


Miscellaneous Journal. 


No. 31. 


eee 





teach His disciples the close union between 
Himself and them! 
Lord and Master, but their Good Shepherd. 
They were His flock, knowing His voice, and 
following His leading. They were His friends. 
They were His brethren and nearest of kin. 
He is the bridegroom of His Church. Even 
when removed from His own in bodil 
ence, the Comforter is sent to remind them of 
Him. He commanded the disciples spiritu- 
ally to partake of Himself, to eat his flesh 
and drink His blood, that just as the human 
Caleb Williams con. ce GRanwal Momttor 4aa | DOdy forms the bones, flesh, and muscle, from 
the food which it receives, so the believer in 
Jesus should be spiritually formed, renewed, 
and refreshed by partaking of Christ, the Re- 
deemer. 
disciples being built up in Christ, who is in 
one passage called “ the Chief’ Corner Stone,” 
in another “the Foundation.” 


He was not only their 


pres- 


The Apostle likewise speaks of the 


But of all these declarations and figures, 


one of the very closest is that of the vine 
and the branches in the Lord’s parable—He 
the vine, the disciples the branches—which 
parable is very like the subject of our pres- 
ent chapters, where Christ is spoken of as the 
body, and His people as His members. 


In both of these cases the life is in and 
in one case, like the 


in the other case, the 


There can be neither death nor stagnation 


in that body, individual or collective, where 
Christ’s Spirit, through faith in Him, circu- 


lates and stirs up the life. 

But the apostle’s view does not end in this 
close connection with Christ, or even in vig- 
orous life received from Him, it extends also 
to service and usefulness as a result of this 
life. 

Every member of the body has a duty and 
service of its own to perform. The eye, the 
ear, the foot, the hand, the tongue, having 


aaa aenanemaaeninnasadh iste an AB 
m . r » se Hee Sah “8: ey fr 
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the same life-blood, must each one do its own 


work. “ But now are they many members, 
yet but one body. And the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor, 
again, the head to the feet, I have no need of 
you.” 

Thus there is to be hearty, healthful action 
—sympathy and mutual care—in the healthy 
Christian body. “That there should be no 
schism in the body, but that the members, 
should have the same care one for another. 
And whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, or one member be honored, 
all the members rejoice w'th it.” 

This is the apostle’s description of that 
Church which is the body of Christ. Our 
Lord had taught very much the same lesson 
in the parable of the talents. In that para- 
ble each servant had something given him. 
One had ten talents, another five, another 
two, another one. In order plainly to show 
that there must be no drones in the hive, the 
servant with the smallest ability receives se- 
vere blame for not having done what was in 
his power to do. Our Lord tells him he 
might at least have assisted others. To his 
excuses his Master replies. “Thou oughtest, 
therefore, to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, that at my coming I might have 
received mine own with usury ”—or interest. 

In all labor of a right kind there is profit, 
and the servant with the one talent, who was 
fearful and unbelieving, and who, therefore, 
would not labor, was called unprofitable 
when he gave back to his Lord His money, 
which had been simply put away unused. 

In this view of Christ giving the life and 
power, and of the connection between Him- 
self and believers in Him, we see the force of 
the words of the Apostle James: “ Even so, 
faith, if it have not works, is dead, being 
alone.” We do not read the Bible properly, 
unless we try to bring its truths and teach- 
ings home to ourselves, praying for grace to 
understand them, and to be helped to carry 
them out in our daily lives. “ He that hear 
eth these sayings of mine, and doeth them,” 
said our Lord, “ is like a man who built his 
house on a rock. And the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat against that house, 
and it fell not, for it was founded on a rock.” 
Whilst on the other hand, He declared that 
he was like a man who, without a foundation, 
built his house on the sand, who heard His 
words and did them not, whcse house in time 
of trial should fall. Thus may we, in view 
of Christ’s teaching in the parable of the 
talents, and of what the apostle says in these 
chapters as to abiding in Christ as His mem- 
bers, be led to inquire, “ What has the Lord 
given me, and what loving service am I doing 
for Him, as a member of His body ?” 


(To be concluded.) 


REVIEW. 
EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM 
FORSTER. 


“Ina full and perfect resignation of our 
wills to the divine will, there is peace, holy 
quietude, and true tranquility of soul, to ob- 
tain which, it seems to me, is worth parting 
with every earthlygratification. I think I 
see the need there is for me to seek aftera 
more perfect disposition of this nature: I 
feel the advantage of it for myself and for 
my friends. “The way to keep our enjoy- 
ments is to resign them,” says William Penn ; 
and in my opinion the way to lead a useful 
and virtuous life is to resign every passion of 
our souls, every faculty of our understand- 
ing, and everything that we dare to call our 
own, into the bands of Him who can dispose 
of us to His own glory, and our present and 
permanent peace.” 

After attending the Quarterly Meeting at 
Aylesbury, he remarks : 

“1806, Ist mo. 2d. I cannot easily for- 
bear mentioning a circumstance which oc- 
curred to me at this meeting, and I think it 
will be instructively remembered by me as 
long as I live, and afford a useful hint to 
others who are beginning “ to put on the har- 
ness.” In looking this way, my mind had 
for many months been impressed that it 
would be right for me to seek some opportu- 
nity with the inhabitants of this town, by 
way of a public meeting. Feeling, as I 
thought, a return of the same exercise on the 
morning of Quarterly Meeting, I mentioned 
the subject to a valuable Friend, a minister, 
who recommended, if I felt the matter to 
arise with"weight, that I should mention it at 
the close of the meeting for discipline. Ap- 
prehending that it might afford me some re- 
lief, I accordingly opened the concern to 
Friends; never was I witness to any matter 
of the kind being more weightily and tender- 
ly handled. They apprehending that the 
time was not yet come for proceeding in that 
engagement, I believed my peace concerned in 
readily acquiescing with their better judgment, 
which’ produced rélief to a degree beyond 
what I had expected. This was a time of 
humbling exercise, both in regard to what I 
passed through before I disclosed the matter, 
and afterwards. May I ever endeavor to cher- 
ish a disposition, ready and willing, to yield to 
the judgment of more experienced servants, 
and on all occasions put my trust in the Lord, 
and let Him plead my cause.” 


—+ 0m 
From Times of Refreshing. 


ONE-SIDED RELIGION. 

* * * If an edition of the Bible were issued, 
with large portions cancelled, to suit the views 
of some classes of theologians who insisted 
that the scheme of doctrine they framed from 
the Scripture should not be contradicted— 
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and if the omissions were not by books, but 
by passages, parts of chapters, and even the 
halves of single texts, how great would be 
the outcry throughout Christendom! With 
what horror would believing hearts turn 
from the sacrilegious act! Yet, when in the 
past we have in our teachings silently ignored 
large series of passages which set before us 
accomplished inward holiness; which warn 
us that only those who keep Christ’s com- 
mandments truly love Him ; which represent 
the blood as cleansing from all sin; which 
present freedom from sinning as the practica- 
ble and only normal condition of the Chris- 
tian—have we not, in our eagerness to oppose 
mere legalism, been guilty of a sin too simi- 
lar to the issue of an expurgated Bible? Two 
days ago I listened to an exposition, from a 
diligent student of Scripture, of the words, 
“Who His own eelf bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree,” and waited patiently 
through the whole, expecting to hear brought 
out the remainder of the sentence, separated 
only by a comma, “that we being dead to 
sins, should live unto righteousness ;” but the 
speaker was so full of the one view that, 
though addressing Christians, he entirely 
omitted that which was there stated as the 
purpose of the sin-bearing. He rejected what 
to us seems the simple and obvious meaning 
of “dead to sins and alive to righteousness,” 
and without intending evil, he actually closed 
without once naming the end of the sentence! 
So also, lately, a most excellent Presbyterian 
minister preached to sinners, in a revival 
meeting, from the text, ‘‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ, His son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
When, afterwards, I remarked to him that I 
had myself preached from that text for ten 
years before its full meaning dawned upon 
me, and asked him if he had noticed the con- 
nection of the text, and to whom it was ad- 
dressed—to Christians walking “in the light,” 
and having “ fellowship with the Father and 
the Son” (1 Jobn i. 7)—he started with sur- 
prise, and warmly gave thanks for the 
thought, as for the first time the full import 
of the text dawned on his soul. He is now 
rejoicing in the heart-knowledge of the inward 
cleansing of the blood. * * * R.P.S. 


~<a 
MORAL TEACHING. 

It is no wonder that the dall, lifeless and 
formal exhortations to virtue and goodness, so 
frequently inflicted on the young, fall upon 
unwilling ears, and prove fruitless. No one 
can inspire another, unless he is himself in- 
spired. There must be life in the seed, or it 
will not take root, even in the richest, warm- 
est soil. So there must be a positive living 
virtue in him who would teach it, or his pre- 
cepts will die in the utterance. He who would 
imbue another with the love of goodness must 
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| bisnself be filled and animated with that love. 
He who would cultivate the conscience of 
another must be true to his own. He who 
would curb the passions or appetites of an- 
other must have his own under wise control. 
Such a one teaches continually by his life, 
even when he utters no word of counsel. The 
light of his example shines so brightly upon 
the paths of virtue that all can see to walk 
in them. When he opens his lips it is with 
no formal words of warning or admonition, 
but rather an outpouring of the abundance 
of love and goodness that animate his own 
heart, and with which he would gladly bless 
others. Formality is the death of all moral 
teaching; reality is its life and essence. The 
young are especially sensitive to this distinc- 
tion. The artificial tone, the unuatural man- 
ner, the direct and set appeal, the wearisome 
lecture, touch no responsive chord in the 
youthful heart, which is quick to detect in 
them form and not spirit, semblance and not 
reality. But the winning grace and charm 
of natural sensibility, the unpremeditated, 
and often unconscious influence that emanates 
from a heart warm with living truth and 
goodness, the words of love and help, of coun- 
sel and encouragement that are only spoken 
because they are fe/li—these will impress the 
young with the beauty of goodness, the re- 
ality of virtue, the excellence of truth, and 
will lead them gently into paths of righte- 
ousness, which no formal dictation could in- 
duce them to tread. 

If moral teaching is too formal, it is also 
too abstract and vague. The first idea which 
can be gained of moral qualities is from the 
heart’s own experience. The character ot 
the thoughts oat actions that comprise the 
daily life of the child is distinguished by 
|him long before be can fathom the abstract 
qualities of which they are only illustrations. 
His intuitions will readily sympathize with 
the moral teaching that points out, with sim- 
plicity and kindness, the right and wrong of 
which he is capable, and that nourishes with 
the warmth of love the seeds of justice, truth, 
and benevolence already implanted in the 
youthful heart. The young affections may 
thus be gradually lifted up from the filial 
love and trust given to an earthly parent to 
that due to an Infinite Beneficence—from the 
moral approbation or displeasure that vari- 

| ous actions arouse within him, to the inherent 
\distinctions between virtue and vice, right 
and wrong, love and hate. Effectual moral 
instruction will always work upward and 
outward in this manner, taking present ex- 
perience, however immature, as the nucleus 
around which to gather all the rich products 
of the heart and life. Just as the chief aim 
of all mental culture should be to arouse and 
animate the intellect to work for itself rather 













































































































































































































































































































































484 FRIENDS’ 
than to store the memory with any amount 
of dead knowledge, so the main purpose of 
moral education should be to inspire the 
heart and animate the life with the love and 
activity of goodness, rather than to convey 
any quantity of dry abstractions, or even 
valuable truths. Just as the heap of coal 
remains cold, hard and useless, pile it as high 
as you will, until the fire permeates it and 
renders it warm and glowing, so moral truths, 
built up into ever so lofty a structure, will 
be dead and unmeaning, until the torch of 
love and the fire of inspiration kindle them 
into a living warmth and glowing activity. 
Where indifference or aversion is felt toward 
these high and holy themes, we may be sure 
that the fault lies, not in the truths them- 
selves, which are glorious and inspiring, not 
in the receptive nature which is thirsting for 
them, but in the cold, formal, abstract or irk- 
some manner in which they are imparted. 
When heart speaks to heart, when love kin- 
dies love, when experience gently lifts imma- 
turity up to the light that illuminates its 
own path, and presses forward with it in the 
same direction, then virtue will be no painful 
restraint, religion will be no dull compliance, 
but the purest spiritual freedom, the most 
blessed and attractive life— Public Ledger. 


_- —- 26 
From the Annual Monitor for 1873. 


Cates Wriuiams, M. D., of York, died 5th 
of Eleventh mo., 1871, aged 73 years. 


Caleb Williams was born in London, in 
the Fifth month, 1798. His parents re- 
moved from thence to Prospect House, a few 
miles from Scarbro’, to which town their 
only son was accustomed to go daily to 
school. In 1813, when he was fifteen years 
old, he was onpeeetes toa medical practi- 
tioner in Scarbro’, with whom he remained 
till he was twenty-one. He afterwards at- 
tended the schools of Guy’s and St. Thomas’ 
Hospitals in London, and spent a short time 
in the schools of Paris. After practising a 
while on his own account in Scarbro’, he re- 
moved to York in 1823, commencing as a 
general practitioner. For nearly fifty years 
he was Visiting Medical Officer to the 
Friends’ Retreat. His large experience in 
the treatment of the insane caused him to be 
well known, and his aid was sought for far and 


near. In 1855 he became a Licentiate of 


the Royal College of Physicians in London, 
and practised as such in York till near the 
close of life. 

His_ mother was removed by death when 


Caleb Williams was but a child. In revert- 


ing to his early years, he spoke of how much 


he owed to her prayers and her pious care, 


when quite a little boy. In a memorandum 





that I was the subject of the tendering visita- 
tions of Divine love at an early period ; for I 
recollect asking my dear mother to pray with 
me, when she was taking me to bed. I havea 
very indistinct recollection of the circum- 
stance, or whether it occurred frequently ; 
but I seem to remember being myself on my 
knees on some such occasion. I cannot doubt 
that my dear mother endeavored to instil 
into my youthful mind love to God, and obe- 
dience to His Jaw.” 
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Much of the period from boyhood to man- 


hood appears to have been passed without 
any decided evidence of a change of heart ; 
yet during that time he acknowledges the 
effect of the Christian influence of a young 
friend. His memoranda contain no notice of 
any particular time, or of any special occa- 
sion, in which the all important change, im- 


plied in our Lord’s words, “ Ye must be born 


again,” took place ;—nevertheless, anmis- 
takable evidence soon appeared. In a retro- 
spect of his earlier years, written in 1832, he 
says: “ The time at which I felt most deeply 


for the commission of sin, was when an ap- 
prentice, sixteen or seventeen years ago; and 
then, I believe, the consequences of sin pressed 


as closely upon me as the sinfulness of sin in 


the sight of a pure God. I cannot doubt that 
I have obtained mercy, and that the Spirit of 
my God, through the riches of His mercy in 


Jesus Christ my Redeemer, is constantly striv- 


ing with me.” 

Caleb Williams was united in marriage to 
Mary, daughter of Isaac and Martha Men- 
nell, of Scarbro’, in the First month of 1822. 
In the Seventh month, 1824, when on a visit 
to Scarbro,’ he expressed a few words in the 
week-day meeting for worship. This appears 
to have been the first step in his course as a 
Minister of the Gospel of Christ, extending 
over more than forty years. The belief that 
he was called to the ministry of the Gospel, 
led him to great searchings of heart. In ref- 
erence to this subject he writes: ‘I feel con- 
vinced that what I have had to express in 
our meetings for worship has not been of 
myself. The imperfections apparent to those 
who have spiritual discernment, arise from 
the remaining unsubjected part in me ; which 
unwillingly admits, that it has no ability in 
itself rightly to approach God. Oft-times, 
in sitting down, it has seemed that I have 
been made a spectacle unto men, only for my 
own reduction and humiliation, notwithstand- 
ing, I can acknowledge that these offerings 
have afforded me peace. * * * I desire 
to do that which is right, and pray God that 
I may be instructed in His holy will, to His 
own glory.” “Second month, 1828, Oh! 
for a willing and obedient heart, that I may 
be ready to appear a fool for Christ’s sake. 


without date, he writes, “I thinkitisevident}* * * I desire to devote my talents to 
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my Saviour’s cause, but I feel that much is 
a to reduce my proud heart.” 

n 1831 Caleb Williams was recorded as a 
Minister by the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
at York. The aspect of Divine truth which, 
as a Minister of the Gespel, he frequently 
presented, and on which he delighted to dwell. 
was, the free love of God to sinners through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. It was the theme 
of his last utterance in public worship in 
1871. The following, written in 1831, shows 
that by personal experience, it was a truth 
dear to his own soul in the beginning of his 
ministry. “ Deeply impressed, O gracious 
and merciful Father! with my own inability 
to serve Thee, and my own utter unworthi- 
ness, I pray thee to forgive all my iniquities 
and all my transgressions, fur Christ’s sake ; 
and be pleased, in Thy great mercy through 
Jesus Christ, to grant me an entrance into 
Thy everlasting kingdom, whenever thou 
mayst see meet to call me from this scene of 
trial and probation, into the presence of 
Thine own glory. O Lord! Thou hast taught 
me wholly to rely upon Thee for the renewal 
of my spiritual strength, and ever to look 
unto Thee as the Giver of every temporal 
blessing. Through the mediation of Thy 
only Son, I entreat Thee that Thou wouldst, 
in Thine unlimited mercy in Christ Jesus, 
strengthen me to dedicate the flower of my 
youth, the strength of my days, and, if 
spared so long, my declining years, to Thy 
honor and service.” 

“T want, and greatly need it, to be more 
given up to the service of the Lord, to have 
my mind less occupied with the things of 
this world. * * * I long that my motives 
for action were always pure and holy, and 
free from the influence of self. I long for 
more individual holiness and purity, both for 
the honor of God and the promotion of His 
cause in the earth: for more interest in the 
spiritual advancement and eternal welfare of 
those around me,—in my own family and 
neighborhood, in our own meeting and Socie- 
ty, and in the wholehuman family. O Lord, 
I beseech Thee to preserve me from the spirit 
of the world. Strengthan me whilst engaged 
in the duties of my profession, and in all my 
intercourse with men, to walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith I am called, and to lift 
up the standard of truth and _ righteous- 
ness,” 

In the Eleventh month, 1832, his interest in 
the spiritual welfare of the Christian com- 
munity of which he was a member, appears 
in the following: “ For Jesus Christ’s sake 
hear me, O Lord, this morning. Through 
His atoning sacrifice and mediation have 
mercy upon this people, and upon Thy un- 
Worthy suppliant. Enable him to preach 
boldly in Thy name, and to walk worthy of 
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the high and holy vocation wherewith Thou 
hast in great mercy called him.” 
* * * * 


” 


“1837. Eleventh month. As soon as I 
had taken my seat this morning in my study, 
I felt, what I never felt before, a willingness 
entirely to surrender myself to the Lord ; and 
more than that, I felt how delightful it would 
be always to live in the Divine harmony, and 
at peace with God.” 

* * * * * 

In the Autumn of 1860, Caleb Williams’ 
increased interest in the religious welfare of 
the congregation with which he was accus- 
tomed to worship, led him to ask the assent 
of his friends to his holding a few meetings 
for Scriptural exposition and religious in- 
struction. Three of these ienightte gather- 
ings were held in the Tenth and Eleventh 
months of that year. They were a part of a 
series of Scripture Reading Meetings, begun 
in York in 1856, and kept up to the present 
time. 

With the approbation of the Monthly 
Meeting, he united in the Tenth month ot 
1861 with his friend Isaac Brown, in a re- 
ligious visit to the meetings constituting the 
Quarterly Meeting of Lancashire and Chesh- 
ire. * * * * 

One important part of this service was the 
holding of meetings of a social and religious 
character, chiefly with the young, in the 
many towns in Lancashire, included in their 
Visits, 

In the Tenth month, 1864, Caleb Wil- 
liams obtained the cordial sanction of York 
Monthly Meeting for religious service in the 
Quarterly Meeting of Durham, and in other 
adjoining Quarterly Meetings, being again 
associated with his dear friend and fellow la- 
borer, Isaac Brown. This mission, like that 
in Lancashire, was carried on chiefly on 
First-days, and was extended over several 
weeks, “I feel the responsibility of the 
work,” he writes, “ and pray that we may be 
qualified by the Great Head of the Church 
to preach the Gospel faithfully, in the power 
and authority thereof. I have thought much 
to-day of the Divine and human element of 
our mission. We believe that we are sent by 
God, but in fulfilling our duty we may ex- 
hibit much of the frailty and weakness of 
human nature; and I have thought that our 
hearers, as well as ourselves, should ever 
bear in mind that these two elements co-exist 
in every service for our Divine Master. May 
the Lord abundantly qualify us for the ser- 
vice! and may those to whom we are sent, 
have their hearts opened to receive the mes- 
sage! so that Jesus Christ may be glorified, 
and His heritage enlarged and extended.” 

Writing to his friend Isaac Brown, in the 
Tenth month, 1865, he tells him that his 
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continues, “ Whiist confined to bed, I have 
3 many times of late had deep communings 
| with my own heart. These have been very 
painful and very humiliating. After much 
conflict, one morning, faith and hope some- 
ia what revived, and I involuntarily (as it were) 
: exclaimed, ‘Guide me, and I will follow 
‘ Thee! Keep me, and I will praise Thy name!’ 
Something of the reality of the ‘ new crea- 
ture’ seemed to be my experience. Old things 
i were done away. Old debts were cancelled 
1 | in the blood of the ‘One Sacrifice,’ and all 
things became new. Pray for me that I 
may be watchful and walk softly on my way ; 
and all unworthy as I feel myself to be, I 
may, through that wondrous love of God in 
Christ Jesus,when this tabernacle is dissolved, 
have a building of God, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

To a friend who had felt a call to hold 
Bible classes with young Friends of the meet- 
ing, he wrote: “I think of thee, my dear 
friend, with a deep feeling of interest, in 

rf prospect of the service for thy Lord opening 
. before thee. I pray that God may enable 
} thee to sympathize with those whom thou 
mayst meet, to feel with and for them; that 
- He may give thee the meekness of wisdom, 
and endue thee with powers to convey in- 
struction and comfort to them ; and that you 
may be largely blest together, to the glory of 
the Great Head of the Church, and the es- 
tablishing of your hearts in the faith and love 
of the Gospel.” 

In the Eighth month, 1867, Caleb Wil- 
liams notices having (as was his usual cus- 
tom,) attended a Fellowship Meeting. He 
writes, “It was a favored time. These little 
gatherings are blessed. How do I desire that 
a larger number came, and partook of the 
blessings dispensed to us!” These meetings 
were commenced in York in 1865, and have 
been regularly held to the present time on 
the first Second-day in each month. 

* * * * 
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In addition to the religious services already 
referred to, Caleb Williams was for several 
years a frequent visitor at the York Peniten- 
tiary. These visits were paid mostly on First- 
day morning before meeting. He was accus- 
tomed to read and explain Holy Scripture to 
the inmates, and often engaged in prayer. 
His visits were highly valued. On a few oc- 
casions within the latter years of his life, he 
accompanied one of his friends in a visit on 















































the city, the inhabitants of which, it was to 
be feared, seldom came within places of pub- 
lic worship. He thus refers to one of these 
services: “I read a verse or two from the 
third chapter of John, and spoke of the lov 
of God to sinners, illustrating His love by 























strength and spirits are below. par; and|the parable of the prodigal son. 
sought shelter from the rain in a little shop, 
the door being open. 
to invite several passers by into the shop and 
the parlor behind it. I stood in the doorway, 
so that I could speak to those in the shop, 
and to those in the house. 
spoke, and when he had finished I prayed. 
The people were very attentive. 
to God for His gracious help, and for the 
willingness which He wrought in me to un- 
dertake this service.” About this time he 
writes: ‘OQ Lord, keep me on every hand, 
enable me to do Thy will in all things, and 
to glorify the name of the dear Redeemer.” 



























a First-day evening, to one of the lanes of 
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We had 


The owner allowed us 


My friend then 
Thanks be 


The position of Caleb Williams as a medi- 


cal man in large practice, gave him peculiar 
facilities, which he frequently and faithfully 
used, for intercourse on religious subjects with 
persons in various stations in life, both rich 
and poor; so that those who sought his pro- 
fessional aid were often helped in the Chris- 
tian course. The Divine blessihg seemed fre- 
quently to rest on these private labors. 
voice was often heard in prayer and thanks- 
giving, in his own family, in our meetings for 
worship, and in other gatherings of a social 
and religious character, as well as in pas- 
toral visits to his friends and others. 


His 


In the Ninth month, 1860, Caleb Williams 


writes: “ We have had a very blessed fellow- 
ship meeting. Several have acknowledged, 
and that many times, that they have been 
blest to their souls, 
sponds to this.” 


My whole heart re- 


(At the age of seventy-one:) “ Whilst I 


am sensible of increasing weakness, 1 have 
abundance to be thankful for. 
to bear the light afflictiona incident to old 
age, in patience and meekness, with a con- 
stant eye to the presence of my Saviour! 
The last few words of his memoranda, writ- 


Oh, help me 


ten in the Third month, 1870, are as follows : 
“Be with me, O Lord! this day, and help 
me to worship Thee aright, and, in company 
with my dear friends, to praise and exalt the 
name of the dear Redeemer.” His attach- 
ment to the principles of the Society of 
Friends remained unchanged, and his interest 
in the Society was warm and unabated, to 
the last; whilst his every-day professional 
intercourse with others led him to appreciate 
the depth of Christian character, and holi- 
ness of life, which he often found in them. 

He was of somewhat feeble constitution, 
and the last few months of his life were at- 
tended with much bodily weakness, by which 
he was often confined to his bed. He was 
preserved in much sweetness and simple trust 
to the close. 

Hate sin, but pity and pray for sinners. 
“Such were some of you.” 





THE VIENNA EXHIBITION OF 1873 AND THE 
PEACE OF EUROPE. 
BY WILLIAM TALLACK, 


One of the characteristic features of the last 
quarter of a century is the inauguration of a 
system of periodical International Exhibitions 
of works of art and industry in the chief cap- 
itals of Europe. Since the first grand Exposi- 
tion of this description opened in “ the Palace 
of Glass” in Hyde Park, Londoa, in May, 
1851, many million visitors of all nations have 
availed themselves of the opportunities af- 
forded by these interesting gatherings, to in- 
terchange practical lessons of artistic and 
industrial skill. And of one thing there can 
be no doubt. These occasions have certain- 
ly led to a wide diffusion of technical infor- 
mation and mechanical improvement through- 
out the world. The large attendance of in- 
fluential exhibitors and manufacturers at each 
of these Expositions, and the great value 
and increasing excellence of the objects con- 
tributed for display, prove that the classes of 
persons most interested in the progress of arts 
and industry are fully convinced of the prac- 
tical utility of such means of intercommuni- 
cation and mutual benefit. Nation after 
nation seeks to secure for itself the special 
advantages afforded by becoming, for the 
time, a centre of visitation to the manufac- 
turers and artists of all countries. Hence 
Austria, that Empire of many important 
— determined, in turn, to secure for 

er capital city, Vienna, in May, 1873, this 
attraction of another International Exhibi- 
tion, and the Austrian Government, which 
has of late years manifested an increasing 
desire to promote all the interests of the 
people, has given its cordial and powerful aid 
to encourage this great object. 

The Vienna Exhibition may be turned to 
indirect advantage (in addition to its more 
obvious uses) by taking occasion to invite 
renewed consideration of the best means of 
international union and progress in ways ad- 
ditional to those of technical advance and 
commercial alliance. 

For it is but too painfully manifest that the 
great Exhibitions of the past twenty-five 
years, eminently successful as they have been 
in material advantages, have failed to a large 
extent in the higher results of moral and 
permanently pacific union amongst the na- 
tions. A certain amount of pacific influence 
they have undoubtedly exercised. They 
have removed some ignorant prejudices ; they 
have humbled some overweening conceits ; 
and, by bringing the people of various coun- 
tries into repeated friendly communication, 
they have diffused a more general sense, than 


previously, of the respect due to one another, 
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and of uninterrupted friendly intercourse. 

hese by no means unimportant advantages 
have been gained by the various Internation- 
al Exhibitions. Nevertheless, they did not 
succeed in producing, as indeed they had 
no adaptation to produce, that conviction of 
the sacredness of human life—that recogni- 
tion of the value of the immortal souls of 
men, and that impression of responsibility to 
the same Almighty Father for every good or 
evil action towards His children, which can 
alone lead to a resolve never to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their brethren and 
fellow-creatures. 

Since the first Exhibition in London, in 
1851, what terrible carnage has stained with 
blood the fair landscapes of Christian Eu- 
rope and America, and what black clouds of 
gloom and misery have thrown upon them 
their abiding shadows! In 1854—5, there 
was the Crimean War, which caused the sac- 
rifice of about 784,000 lives; in 1859, the 
Italian War, short as it was, sacrificed 45,- 
000 more; in 1861—5, the awful Civil War 
in North America caused nearly 800,000 
professing Christians, speaking the same 
language, to fall by the sword or by the 
wounds and diseases of warfare; in 1866, 
the brief, but bitter struggle between Austria 
and Prussia cost 40,000 or more lives. Then 
there were other conflicts, as the war of 
Schleswig Holstein, and the expeditions to 
Mexico, Cochin China, etc., which involved 
the deaths of a further 70,000 men. And 
in 1870—71, to crown all, there was witnessed 
the gigantic horror of a war between the two 
most powerful nations of Europe, Germany 
and France—a war which occasioned untold 
misery to millions of unoffending men, women 
and children, a war which made myriads of 
widows and orphans, and which caused the 
slaughter of 200,000 Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, and innumerable other deaths of non- 
combatants of both nations in battle. Thus, 
in less than twenty years, about two millions 
and a quarter of the inhabitants of Christen- 
dom have perished by war, despite the influ- 
ences of frequent International Exhibitions, 
extended free trade, increased popular edu- 
cation and artistic culture, active religious 
missions, and unprecedented extensions of 
mutua! intercourse by an enormous develop- 
ment of rail-ways, steamboats, cheap postage, 
and electric telegraphs. Art, commerce, 
science, industry, education, culture, and 
travel have made gigantic strides during the 
quarter of a century; but, side by side with 
them all, the cruel demon of war has kept 
pace rapidly and inseparably. 

The conclusion is, therefore, forced upon 
the reflective mind that there is some griev- 
ous deficiency in modern Christianity, some 





and of the value of unrestricted commerce, terribly baneful silence or oversight in the 
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modern press and pulpit throughout Christen- 
dom, which can permit such unspeakably 
awful an amount of fratricidal war in lands 
abounding with every material, scientific and 
literary advantage, and gifted everywhere, 
almost in every town and village, with priests 
and pastors, editors and schoolmasters. And 
yet all this slaughter, all these agonies and 
desolating miseries. 
(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 22, 1873. 





Pusiic Morauity.—“ William Penn’s 
claim to distinction among the founders of 
States was not that he made treaties, but that 
he kept them.” These words we take from an 
address, lately delivered before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, of which an abstract 
will shortly be presented to our readers. From 
Penn’s own writings the following language 
is quoted, in the same address: “ Govern- 
ments rather depend on men then men upon 
governments. . ... Though good laws do 
well, good men do better ; for good laws may 
want good men, and be abolished or evaded 
by ill men; but good men will never want 
good Jaws or suffer ill ones.” 

Seldom has the truth of these expressions 
been more fully and puinfully illustrated, 
than in the public affairs of this country in 
our own time. During the past and present 
years, astonishing discoveries of fraud in the 
municipal management of a great city; and 
the implication of members of Congress in an 
enterprise which most of them, at least, are 
anxious to disavow, have given a discourag- 
ing aspect to the whole field of American 
politics. There is, it is true, consolation, and 
even hope to be derived from the fact that the 
national public opinion condemns, if it does 
not punish, eminent violators of great trusts. 
It is always hopeful, in any community, to 
find the approved standard of conduct higher 
than the average performance of its members. 

Yet that standard is, itself, not high enough ; 
and it is often dishonored. Is it the preva- 
lence, amongst educated men, of infidel 
opinions, under the guise of “ science, falsely 
so called,” that accounts for the rarity of pub- 
lic virtue among us? This must, undoubted- 
ly, have its influence. Wherever the sanc- 
tions of religion are withdrawn, and such mo- 
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tives as the love of God, and divinely taught 
love of our neighbor, disappear, morality, 
public and private, loses its only secure 
foundation. Imitations of Christianity, by 
deistic, even atheistic, philosophy, have 
abounded. Like temples built of ice, they 
mostly fall before the fire of temptation, or 
even under the sunshine of prosperity. Yet 
it was a secular, not a religious author, who 
described an honorable man as one who 
“ feels a stain like a wound ;” and there have 
been, even, Pagan Roman emperors who dis- 
played, in private and public life, some of the 
highest attributes of manly virtue. 

Most repulsive of all, indeed, is the at- 
tempt to conceal vicious character under the 
cloak of a high profession of religion. We 
are fain to cherish the hope, that few well- 
authenticated instances of this as yet dis- 
grace the record of our time among 
public men. But, it is certain, that far too 
little apprehension is felt of the appearance, 
as well as of the reality, of evil. Sensitive- 
ness of conscience appears to be rarely met, 
and scarcely tolerated, amongst political men. 
And yet, who need more to guard their steps 
aright, than those on whose actions turn our 
laws and their execution—the liberties, civil 
and religious, of all? To use once more the 
words of William Penn: “ That, therefore, 
which makes a good Constitution must keep 
it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue.” The 
only hope there is, in this country or else- 
where, of stable government and a truly pro- 
gressive civilization, is that of real, not mere- 
ly nominal, Christianity. 

Unwritten Sermons or Frienps.—We have 
received, in pamphlet form, the Preface to a 
forthcoming volume, to be prepared by William 
H. Chase, which will contain a selection of ser- 
mons delivered by eminent ministers at diff- 
erent periods, taken down and preserved by 
others. They will include discourses spoken, and 
prayers vocally offered, from the earliest days 
of the Society to the present time. Such a 
work must prove interesting, and we hope use- 
ful, not ouly to our own members, but also to 
some others who may readit. Further notice of 
the book will be taken in our columns after its 
publication. 

Tue Pavy Exprepition.— From a letter re- 
ceived by a Friend in Germantown from George 
Davidson, of the U.S. Coast Survey, California, 
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it appears that the account published in the Re- 
view (extracted from a daily paper) ef recent dis- 
coveries by Octave Pavy in Wrangell’s Land, in 
the Arctic regions, was imaginary ; having been 
written before the starting of the expedition 
which it pretended to deseribe. Sneh deceptions 
are not always easy of detection, and in this case 
even the London Nature, a scientifie paper of a 
high order, accepted the account as at least 
probable. 





















MARRIED. 


POTTER—FLAGLER.—On the 20th ult., at the 
residence of the bride's parents, Benjamin J. Potter, 
of North Dartmouth, Mass., to Ruth C. Flagler, of 
Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting, New York. 


DIED. 


BUTLER.—On the 17th of First mo., 1873, in 
peace, Joshua M. Butler, of Wayne Co., Ind., inthe 43d 
year of his age. He was a fond and devoted bus- 
band and father, and a true friend. During his last 
illness his remarks showed that his thoughts were 
fixed upon eternal realities. At one time he ob- 
served to a friend, “ If it please God to keep me on 
a sick bed fora long time, I am willing; or if He 
cuts the thread of life quickly, His will be done.” 
Nearly his last words were, “1 am going home.”’ 

MACY.—On the 15th of Tenth mo., 1872, William 
Macy, in the 74th year of bis age ; an esteemed El- 
der of Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting, lowa. With 
abiding faith in Jesus, this dear Friend was eoabled 
to bear his sickness with unmurmuring patience 
and cheerful submission to the Divine will. 

BOWERMAN.—On the 23d of Twelfth mo., 1872, 
at West Falmouth, Mass., Joshua S. Bowerman, in 
the 43d year of his age; a member of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting, Mass. During his lingering sick- 
ness of five years, he made many expressions which 
showed that he was under the preparing hand of his 
God, and the thought that he is forever at rest with 
his Saviour is as a balm to the hearts of his friends. 

LEW'S.—On the 3d of Third mo., 1872, at his 
residence, near Harrisburg, Saline County, Illinois, 
Amos Lewis, aged 77 years; a member and over- 
seer of Saline Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
was an earnest worker for Christ's cause, botb in 
Scripture-school and church. Near his clese he 
folded his arms across his breast and closed his 
eyes to sleep in the arms of his Lord. The day be- 
fore he died, one of his sons asked him, “ Art thou 
willing to leave as, father?” he replied, ‘‘ Yes, there 
i8 nothing in my way, all is clear.” 

KIRKHAM,—On the 14th of Third mo, 1872, in 
Saline County, Illinois, Michael Kirkham, aged 43 
years ; a member of Saline Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend had been a member but about three 
years, the last two of his time in I[lliaois. manifest- 
ing warm desires for the cause of truth, often labor- 
ing before the public in vocal prayer and exhorta- 
tion, usiag all bis mental power to point his hearers 
to the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the 
world. His many friends have the comforting assur- 
&nce that he now dwells with the ransomed of the 
Lord in that building not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

STEERE.—On the 22d of Second month, 1873, 
in Providence, R. I., Thomas E. Steere, in the 53d 
year of his age. 

IN MEMORIAM—T. E. 8. 
From cheerful duty onward, 
He passes through the tears 























































Of hearts he has turned sunward 
In pleasant by-gone years. 


The asphodels be cherished 
Of buman love and cheer, 
Have but io seeming perished ; 
Their fragrance lingers here. 
With amaranths they were planted, 
Of everlasting faith, 
Their hue ef hope undaunted, 
Ia the bloom of Life, not Death Z. 


BONINE.—On the 15th of Twelfth month, 1872, 


at Vandalia, Mich., Sarah T., widow of Isaac Bo- 
nine, in the 82d year of her age. Her friends and 
relatives are comforted in the evidence that her long 
and useful life was that of the righteous, and her 
end peace. 


BUTLER.—Suddeanly, of hemorrhage of the lungs, 


on the 22d of First month, 1873, Emily, daughter of 
Mahlon and Eunice Butler, in the 2lst year of her 
age ; amember of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana. She was wholly resigned to her Redeemer’s 
will, and died a triumphant and happy death. 


MORRIS.—On First month 18th, 1873, at his resi- 


dence, near Rossville, Kansas, Joel H. Morris, aged 


52 years ; a member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meet- 


ing, Ind. This dear Friend felt a deep interest in the 
work of Indian civilization, and received the 
appointment of U.S. Indian Agent for the Petta- 


watomies, which place he filled for nearly 3 years. 
A few days previous to his last sickness, he told bis 


family hig days were few, but that his peace was 


made with his Saviour, and that through His mercy 
he had no fear of death. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rica Square, N. C, 2d mo. 27th, 1873. 

Dear Editors—Immediately following the 
Quarterly Meeting at this place, which was 
well attended, and proved to be a time of re- 
freshing to many souls, the General Meeting 
continued until this date, wherein were borne 
many testimonies for Jesus, even amongst the 
young as well as the gray-haired fathers and 
mothers in Israel, comparable to the playing 
of David and all Israel before God at the 
bringing up of the ark from the house of Abin- 
adab. Notwithstanding some apprehensions 
might have been felt for the safety thereof, 
yet if, on account of the offerings not all being 
fully sanctified, we failed to get the ark to its 
proper place, we have a comfortable hope 
that the blessing of the Lord will rest upon 
him with whomsoever it abides, as it did upon 
the house of Obed-edom. We were favored 
to close and separate under that love which 
ever binds the children of God in one. 
IsHam Cox, Clerk. 








BOOK NOTICE, 


Bampton Lectures for 1871. Dissent, in its Relations 
to the Church of England. By Grorex Herpert 
Currteis, M. A. 


(Concluded from page 460.) 

Once more, our author sums up his analy- 
sis of Quakerism, thus: ‘“ We Churchmen, 
therefore, will candidly and gratefully ac- 
knowledge all that is good and pure and ele- 
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vating, in the Quaker doctrine ; and will (I 
hope) not be ashamed to own that the early 
‘Friends’ were friends indeed (although in 
strangely repulsive guise, and with strangely 
uncourteous behaviour); and will confess 
that of the persecutions which they under- 
went from Dissenters and Churchmen: alike 
in earlier times, we (to speak for ourselves) | 
are heartily sorry and repentant. 

“ For their protest against Puritanism and 
Calvinism was just that which the Church 
herself ought to have made: their large-| 
hearted doctrine of the ‘inner light’ was al- 
most Catholicity itself: their teaching about 
the Holy Ghost was also the teaching of the 
Nicene Creed: and even their ritual pecu- 
liarities have found no small sympathy among 
the deepest thinkers of the Church in every 
age.* 

“ But then, in justice and charity to them 
and in fidelity to our own people, we will not 
cease to protest against an excessive spirituali- 
ty which forgets the body, and dissipates thereby 
the force and efficiency of Christ’s kingdom.” 

We desire to learn every lesson, concerning 
such momentous topics, that so candid and 
earnest an author may convey. As those who 
are already standing on the ground of ‘ Dis- 
sent,” outside of either branch (as our author, 
probably, might allow us to say) of that 
church which calls itself “ Catholic,” we seri- 
ously ask, by what door, and for what ex- 
press reason, are we called upon to re-enter 
there? Thus does he present a clear issue : 

“ This is, in one word, the question between 
Catholicity and Puritanism. Is the outward- 
ly organized Church—with its visible mech- 
anism, its regularly commissioned officers, 
its code of laws (ritual, disciplinary, and doc- 
trinal), and its exterior means of grace— 
nought? Or is it, on the contrary, the 
special organ of the Holy Ghost, the vehicle 
and instrument and ‘ sacrament’ (as it were) 
of His inward operations, in renewing and re- 
deeming mankind? In this question lies the 
whole controversy between the Church of 
England and ‘ Dissent.’ And the contro- 
versy is gathered into a point on the (at first 
sight) irrelevant doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation. 

“For if a convulsivet crisis in a man’s in- 
ner being first makes him (as is too often af- 
firmed) a ‘Christian,’ then the Church of 
Christ, no doubt, ought to be composed of 
such ‘converted’ persons alone. It conse- 
quently becomes a purely spiritual society. It 


i 





*A foot-note refers especially to the testimony of 
several ecclesiastical autbors to our dependence, in 


worship, on the Divine Spirit. Said Hooker, “ Our 
safest eloquence concerning Him is our silence.” 


+Not being required for the argument, this word 


is evidently convenient for the introduction of a fal- 
lacy. 


REVIEW. 


is an unorganized, invisibleand abstract thing. 
It has (as the earliest heretics affirmed concern- 
ing our Lord) no true body at all. It is all 
spirit. Hooker is absolutely wrong,—who 
dares to teach, ‘If by external! profession men 
be Christians, then are they of the visible 
Church of Christ, . . . . yea, though they be 
idolaters, heretics, persons excommunicable.’ 
John Wesley is absolutely wrong,— who writes, 
‘By baptism we are admitted into the 
Church ; and consequently made members of 
Christ, its Head. . . . They are mystically 
united to Christ, and made one with Him. . ; 
From which spiritual, vital union with Him, 
proceeds the influence of His grace on those 
that are baptized—as from our union with 
the Church, a share in all its privileges and 
in all the promises Christ has made to it.’ 
St. Paul is wrong,—who simply reminds im- 
moral persons at Rome (exactly as a Church- 
man would do now), that they had already 
been by baptism engrafted into Christ’s fami- 
ly, but were living unworthily of Him. The 
whole New Testament is wrong,—which, from 
beginning to end, never once calls upon a bap- 
tized person to become ‘ regenerate’ (as mod- 
ern Wesleyans do); but only bids them to be- 
come ‘renewed.’ Nay, what shall we dare to 
say of our Lord’s own words,—who so repeat- 
edly represents His Church as a visible in- 
stitution, with a visible means of entry, and 
as containing (till He comes to sift them) 
tares and wheat, bad fish and good, righteous 
and unrighteous alike?” : 
Here is a fairly stated, solemn question. 
Let us answer it solemnly. Other words of 
Paul are also to be remembered in defining 
the Church. “In Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature.”* “ Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone; In 
whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord : 
In whom ye also are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the Spirit.”+ “ For 
this ye know, that no . . . . unclean person, 
nor... . idolator, hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God.”{ If the 
Church then is, as our author maintains, 
the kingdom of Heaven upon earth, who 
are to be members of it? Thus our Lord an- 
swered Nicodemus: ‘“ Except a man be born 
again (literally dae, anothen, born from 
heaven, from above) he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” And Paul again, “ Not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.”§ Hardly would our author 


+Ephes. ii. 20. 


see also 1 Cor. vi. 11 ; Coloss. iii. 1! 
4Titus iii. 5. 


*Galatians, vi. 15. 
tEphes. v. 5; 
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(we suppose) reverse one of these momentous 
clauses, and literally, as it is not unjust to 
say he does doctrinally, hold that regenera- 
tion is effected by means of washing of the 
body. Most certainly we, at least, must di- 
verge from any such construction or inter- 
pretation. In the parable of the wheat and 
the tares, our Lord said plainly,* “ The field 
is” (not the Church, but) “ the world.” It is 
this systeznatic withdrawal, under assumed au- 
thority, of the principle of separation of the 
Church from the world, as taught by Christ 
and His apostles, that thus professedly dis- 
tinguishes Catholicism. Not that such a view 
is tenable without contradictions. Our au- 
thor says in his Appendix (p. 434): “The 
Legislative Power—according to the theory 
of the Church of England—is lodged in the 
‘ fideles’ scattered throughout Christendom.” 
This word ‘ fideles’ can mean, Scripturally or 
otherwise, only the faithful—true Christian 
men of faith. If this can be explained away, 
what cannot? 

Curteis complains, in his lecture on Ro- 
manism, of the “merely mechanical unity” 
maintained by the Church of Rome. And 
again, remarking upon Calvinism (in his dis- 
course on the Quakers), he thus condemns its 
tendencies; “ Religion and morals coming at 
last to be absolutely divorced one from the 
other, and a low, imperfect, worldly state be- 
ing comfortably acquiesced in by the passive 
and waiting child of God.” Now we cannot 
but believe that both of these defects or evils 
are also, in large degree, chargeable upon the 
system of the “Anglo-Catholic Church.” Bet- 
ter than Rome, as a hierarchy, it may be. 
Less extreme than ultra-Calvinism, probably 
it is, in doctrine: our author holds that it af- 
fords room within its fold for almost every 
phase of doctrine; as, witness his lecture 
upon the Unitarians. 

These are not our questions ; but, is it the 
only right and true representation, now 
and for all time, of the Church of Christ? 
Let us not hesitate, with full emphasis, to de- 
clare that it is not. It is not even so held 
by all within the pale of the “Episco- 
palian” communion. Maurice, Whately and 
many others of the ablest and best, even of 
its clergy, have not so held it. These main- 
tain that no such claim as is involved in the 
idea of “ Apostolic succession ” gives a right- 
ful supremacy to the hierarchy either of Can- 
terbury, Constantinople or Rome. Let us 
notice a view of the platform of those whom 
Curteis ably and cautiously represents, from 
another stand-point, that of Dr. Déllinger,t 
leader of the “ old Catholics” of Germany. 


*Matt. xiii. 38. 


+ Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches ; p. 
133. 





“From our point of view, the most im- 
portant party is that termed by its opponents 
the High Church, or Ritualistic, and which 
calls itself the Anglo-Catholic. It 
repudiates the title of Protestant. ae 
regards the Church as the divinely ordained 
organ and keeper of doctrine and the means 
of grace, and as standing or falling by the 
apostolical succession. And as this can only 
be found in the three great Churches whose 
continuity has never been interrupted,—the 
Western, Eastern, and English,—these three 
together make up the true universal Church ; 
their substantial agreement in matters essen- 
tial to salvation not being prejudiced by va- 
rious excrescences, abuses, and errors which 
may be found in them.” 

Alas for us all, may we not say, if the 
“ true universal Church,” the Bride of Christ, 
for whom He gave Himself,* were indeed 
circumscribed by these self-imposed lim' of 
the ecclesiasticism of Rome, Greece and Eug- 
land! But it is not so,truly. Rather would 
we believe that no perfectly sufficient out- 
ward body competent to represent the “ as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven,”+ has existed since 
the days of the apostles, or will exist 
before the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms of the Prince of Peace. It 
ever such has been allowed since the day 
of Pentecost, we believe it to have been, when 
George Fox and his associates, in the middle 
of the 17th century, were enabled, by Divine 
strength, to be “rid at one blow of all the 
banners and watchwords of the chaotic sects, 
and to begin Christianity absolutely afresh 
and over again.” More than this,—and may 
the lesson be taken deeply to heart,—if ever, 
among the successors of the early Quakers, 
“ traditionalism hardens into officialism, tak- 
ing on a new and spurious life and anti- 
Christian power,’—then will nehushtan also 
be written upon such things as they may have 
held too dear ; so that “ Christ may be all and 
in all.” 

Let us cordially unite, at last, with these 
noble words of Dr. Dillinger: “ Where faith 
and love are found, there hope cannot be 
absent. He who believes in Christ, and loves 
his country and Christians of all confessions, 
cannot divest himself of the hope that no 
distant future may reveal a Church which, as 
the genuine heir and representative of the 
Church of the early centuries, may have 
room and power of attraction for those who 
are now separated; a Church where liberty 
will be reconciled with order, discipline, 
morality, and unity of faith with science and 
freedom of inquiry.” 


H. H. 


* Ephes. v. 25. + Heb. xii. 23. 
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Condensed from Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE MIGRATIONS OF USEFUL PLANTS. 

(Concluded from page 479.) 

We paused with the wandering fruits and 
flowers on the shores of the Mediterranean, to 
note down the names of a few that the Ro- 
mans acquired, or the Britanni gained from 
their Imperial visitors. It is time to notice 
the sudden cessation of migrations when the 
Empire and its gardens in Rome and Britain 
were trampled under foot by the Northmen. 

The Moors were more civilized conquerors 
than the wandering nations of the North, and 
they brought to Western Europe the Persian 
forage plant, lucern, Medicago sativa, still called 
in Spain by the Moorish name Al-fafa, and 
the sugar-cane, which had then only the At- 
lantic between it and the West Indies and the 
future sugar States of America. Some of 
the flowers which Spain gained from Arabia 
may have been passed into Holland by 
Charlemagne, who lived on the banks of the 
Rhine in a country house with a large gar- 
den ; but it is not easy to get a glimpse at 
the horticulture of that dark age, and Hol- 
land was trodden down afterwards by such 
ravagers as the ‘Wild Boar of Ardennes,” 
who must have rooted up many of Charle- 
magne’s flower bulbs; and it was not until 
after the fall of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
A. D., 1453, that the ranunculus, anemone, 
tulip, hyacinth, and narcissus,—which were 
all Oriental before they became “ Dutch 
bulbs,”—found a permanent homein Holland, 
having first arrived in the bales of Dutch 
traffickers from Persia, by way of Constanti- 
nople. 

England next began to furnish her gar- 
dens from abroad. They had been sadly 
trampled under foot, and their ruin was never 
more complete than during the comparatively 
recent Wars of the Roses. In earlier days 
every abbey and religious house had a care- 
fully cultivated garden, and those south of 
the Trent had their vineyards ; and even cru- 
sading barons, with some contempt for rural 
labor, had not visited the coast of the Medit- 
erranean without gaining some hints for their 
English gardens. Quit-rents were frequently 
paid in fruits and flowers. In 1205, Robert 
de Evermere held his lordship of Redham in 
Norfolk, in petty serjeantry, by yearly pay- 
ment into the Exchequer of two hundred 
pearmains and four hogsheads of wine made 
of pearmains (perry). The rose must have 
been extensively cultivated when vassals were 


REVIEW. 


Amongst the most useful plants, which had 
been long driven from our gardens and were 
now about to return, were the kitchen vege- 
tables. Henry the Eighth’s table was sup- 
plied pretty liberally from the royal gardens 
at Richmond and Greenwich, where melons 
and cucumbers were now forced as they had 
been at Rome 1,500 years previously ; and 
grapes, peaches, and apricots were trained to 
the fourteen-foot wall at Nonsuch. The re- 
vival of gardening had commenced ; but al- 
though Tuseer, in his “ Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” mentions 150 fruits and 
plants cultivated in gardens, including all the 
common vegetables, “ kitchen garden wares” 
continued to be imported from Holland, and 
fruits from France, until market gardens 
were established about the year 1600; “ be- 
fore which,” says Fuller, “ we fetched most 
of our cherries from Holland, apples from 
France, and hardly had a mess of rathripe 
peas but from Holland, which were dainties 
for ladies, they came so far and cost so dear. 
Since, gardening hath crept out of Holland to 
Sandwich in Kent, and thence to Surrey, 
where, though they have given 6/. an acre 
and upwards, they have made the rent, lived 
comfortable, and set many people to work.” 

Tradescant, a Dutchman and one of Charles 
the Second’s gardeners, travelled over Eu- 
rope to collect plants, and visited Barbary, 
Greece, Egypt, &c., and his son went to Vir- 
ginia on a similar errand. Among the new 
trees that the good bishop, Dr. Compton, was 
able to plant in his garden at Fulham, were 
the tulip-tree, magnolia, deciduous cypress 
(“swamp cedar”), Western plane, and some 
other North Americans, and the Cedar of 
Lebanon in 1683. : 

Among the public and private Botanic 
Gardens which became rich in plants by the 
end of the seventeenth century, were the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden, presented after- 
wards by Sir Hans Sloane to the Company of 
Apothecaries, and claiming two Cedars of 
Lebanon planted in the first year of their in- 
troduction; Ray’s garden in Essex; Dr. 
Sherard’s at Eltham; Dr. Uvedale’s at En- 
field, and that of the Duchess of Beaufort at 
Badminton. Before mentioning the exotic 
oaks which, with a single exception, arrived 
at one or the other of these gardens after Syl- 
va Evelyn’s time, we must refer to the two 
British epecies, Quercus pedunculata, or the 
common oak, and Q. sessiliflora, the sessile- 
fruited oak, the grandest of a noble family in 


bound to deliver them to their lords by the; form and bulk, the longest lived and the 
bushel. But the Wars of the Roses trampled | strongest timbered. The American cousins 
down the rose beds, and in the course of time | of our oaks are more distinguished for their 
a single rose came to represent the bushel of! foliage and its rich autumnal tints, than for 
roses, just as the single peppercorn did the|the durability of their timber; and their 
pound of pepper, when a “ peppercorn-rent ”| proper place is in the pleasure garden rather 
superseded the original bargain. than in the wood. Three characteristic oaks 
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from the Mediterranean—the cradle of our 


exotic trees—are the Quercus cerris, the Tur- 
key or mossy-cupped oak, with its deeply- 
lobed leaves and fine tufted foliage; @Q. vez, 
the evergreen, or Holm oak, which has orna- 
mented English shruberries since Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne, and has left its 
mark in King James’s Authorized Version of 
the Bible, A. D. 1611 (Susanna, 58); and 
Q. suber, the cork-tree, another evergreen 
species which grows in Kensington Gardens 
and many other places, and needs no label, 
being sufficiently marked by its wrapper, or 
rind, of cork. Besides our long list of foreign 
acquisitions, numerous hybrids have appeared, 
subsequently, on the scene of English garden- 
ing and arboriculture; the sub-evergreens 
known as the Fulham oak and the Lucombe 
or Exeter oak, having been among the first 
offspring of our naturalized trees. The first 
is a round-headed, the second a pyramidal, 
rough-barked tree, rapid of growth like the 
Turkey oak, and bearing a general resem- 
blance to it and to its other parent, the cork- 
tree. 

In the eighteenth century the number of 
patrons and plantersof trees greatly increased. 
he Duke of Argyle stocked his garden at 
Whitton, near Hounslow, with exotics, and 
received from Horace Walpole what we re- 
gard as the honorable sobriquet of “ tree- 
monger.” At the same period, the first great 
planter of another ducal house began to 
clothe the hill and mountain tops at Blair 
Athol and Dunkeld with a timber tree which 
Pliny had admired for its durable and incom- 
bustible nature, and which was used for the 
Forum of Augustus, and for many of the 
buildings and bridges of Rome. The larch 
had been introduced into England a hundred 
years before it arrived at Dunkeld with some 
orange-trees in 1727; but it had not been 
planted as a timber tree till it found its way 
from the hot-house to far colder situations 
on the Duke of Athol’s estate, covering at 
length more than 10,000 acres, and yielding 
an immense revenue. A native British tree 
which must have travelled far in the pre-his- 
toric period, since it is found on the Apen- 
nines and throughout Russia and North Eu- 
rope, and near the line of perpetual snow in 
Lapland, is the birch, which we mention be- 
ao we think it, as Coleridge entitled it, 

e 


“ Most beautiful 
Of forest trees, the Lady of the Woods.” 

We must pass rapidly through the crowd 
of migrating plants to a conclusion. The trav- 
ellers of the last century brought to England 
innumerable shrubs from India, North Ameri- 
ca, and the Mediterranean coast ; and recent 
horticultural collectors have added to our 
hrubberies and flower borders from the up- 
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lands of China and Japan, from California 
and the Cape, and have filled our hot-houses 
and sub tropical gardens with beautiful foli- 
age in such immense variety, that we are com- 
pelled to pass by these modern migrations for 


want of space to describe them. 
H. EveRsHED. 


THE LATE ROBERT CHARLETON ON SMOKING 


AND SMOKERS. 
“On Thursday evening, 15th May, 1862, 


a public meeting was held at the Broadmead 


Rooms for the purpose of discussing the ques- 


tion of whether the use of tobacco was bene- 


ficial to those who smoke it, or otherwise. 


There was a large attendance, and the Chair 


was occupied by Mr. Robert Charleton, sup- 
ported by Mr. Reynolds, secretary to the 
British Anti-Tobacco Society, and others. 
The Rev. Mr. Taylor opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

“The Chairman, in commencing the pro- 
ceedings, said he considered that the sub- 


ject which they were met that evening to con- 


sider was one of great national importance. 
The consumption of tobacco in this country 
had been of late years very rapidly on the 
increase. In the year 1860, there were con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom about 274 
million pounds, and ten years later, in 1860, 
that quantity was increased to 35 million 
pounds. The money value, taken at the low- 
est ground, of tobacco, was enormous. It 
amounted toconsiderably more than £10,000,- 
000 sterling—an amount very much larger 
than the whole of what was raised in this coun- 
try for the poor rates, and not much less, ifany 
less, than the amount of the income tax. He 
then adverted to a leading article which had 
appeared in The Bristol Mercury, with regard 
to the question which they were met to dis- 
cuss. ‘The article, he said, was a cleverly 
written one in favor of the moderate use of 
tobacco, and the writer had made out as good 
a case as one could possibly be expected to 
make out. At the close of that article, how- 
ever, the editor made an exceedingly import- 
aut and very candid admission. He told 
them that, while it was impossible to coincide 
with the Anti-tobacco crusaders, it must be 
deplored that boys should adopt the habit of 
those older than themselves, before they had 
attained the age to make the moderate use of 
tobacco innoxious. Hence they had tremb- 
ling hands, dull brains, weakened memories, 
unhealthy stomachs, and a general demorali- 
zation of the system, which were the necessa- 
ry results of those errors, and many of the 
doubled-up frames they observed in places of 
public resort were to be clearly ascribed to 
this practice. The editor of the article con- 
cluded by expressing an opinion that fathers 
of families should do their utmost to stop the 
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evil. Now, he (the chairman) would just 
remark in relation to that, with reference to 
the moderate use of tobacco by the mature 
aged, they conceived that it was only by get- 
ting those of mature age to abstain from the 
use of tobacco that they could hope to influ- 
ence the young, which the editor desired them 
todo. All human beings, especially the 
young, were to a very large extent creatures 
of imitation. They all knew that example 
was far more powerful than precept, and if a 
boy saw his father or his elder brother smok 
ing he was sure to want to do the same, and in 
many instances he would certainly do it, not- 
withstanding any advice given to the contra- 
ry. The editor deplored the fact that boys 
indulged in the use of tobacco before they 
arrived at an age when the habit would be 
harmless, but he failed to tell them what that 
proper age was. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that that proper age was 21 years, 
then it might be said that if smoking were 
an innocent practice for a young man of 21, 
it could not be very injurious for one of 20, 
or even 19. Moreover they knew perfectly 
well that many precocious youths were, physi- 
cally and mentally, as much men at 17 or 18 
as others were at 19 or 20, so that, practical- 
ly, it would be a work of difficulty, not to 
ang berate impossible, to check the use of 
tebacco by the younger -part of the commu- 
nity so long as they did not attempt to stop 
its use by those of maturer classes. If the 
use of tobacco by the young was found to ef- 
fect such fearful results, which were so truth- 
fully and so graphically described by the ed- 
itor—if it produces trembling hands, dull 
brains, weakened memories, unhealthy stom- 
achs, debilitated frames, and general demor- 
lization of the system, and if those fearful 
evils were the necessary results—not the ac- 
cidental results—of those errors, then it seem- 
ed to him—(the chairman) that they ought 
to be very sure that there were some counter- 
vailing benefits of the most important kinds 


























to justify the continued use of tobacco, if 


they were to use it in spite of the known fact 
that it produced those results in a large num- 
ber of cases—the necessary results of the free 
use of tobacco. He thought that there could 
bardly be a more fitting subject for discussion, 
and they might go into the question whether 
the article of tobacco possessed any such ad- 
vantages as could justify its continued use by 
the community, notwithstanding the evils 
it brought upon them. 

At the close of the lecture, “the Chair- 


man, in order to give a practical turn to the 


meeting, asked those who were willing to join 


a Bristol Branch of the British Anti-Tobac- 


ing members were requested to remain, in 

order that their names might be taken.”— 

Western Daily Press, Bristol, May 16th, 1862. 
LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

Eighty miles interior from Freetown, a 
well-appointed Mohammedan university has 
been discovered, having one thousand stu- 
dents of both sexes, who employ an Arabic 
Bible that was printed in the United States, 
as a text book. 

Liberia bas a college that was chartered in 
1851. It graduated two students in 1872, 
and has 35 pupils now, taught by three pro- 
fessors—citizens of Liberia. The Republic 
is pledged to foster it. A good building has 
been erected, a library of several thousand 
volumes collected, and a fund of $6,000 cre- 
ated for its increase. Cabinets and appara- 
tus for physical science are also procured, 
and a preparatory department is instructed 
by one of the graduates. The graduates are 
in great demand everywhere. Hon. J. J. 
Roberts, now President of the Republic, was 
the first president of the university. A foun- 
dation given by the late Dr. Bogue, of Buf- 
falo, sustains Mr. H. Freeman, Fulton pro- 
fessor of mathematics and languages. The 
studies include Latin, Greek, Arabic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, surveying, mental, 
moral, and natural philosophy, logic and his- 
tory. The college will receive and perfect the 
education of promising youth from the com- 
mon schools, and return them thoroughly 
qualified to teach. Only about $30,000 are 
needed to complete the endowment and per- 
fect the college. Some Mandingo students, 
who are Mohammedans, read from their own 
Korans at the examination in November, 
1869. 

This college stands on a hill really; but 
on a higher metaphorically. It is the great 
light-house for the Republic, and a great one 
for all Africa. The arrangements are such 
that the sons of native chiefs will be receiv- 
ed, supported, and educated, to return home 
and disseminate their knowledge. Thus, 
while the college is all-important to Liberian 
progress, it is even more to that of Central 
Africa. It may be made the seat of every 
learning for incalculable numbers, and guide 
the religion, morals and industries of a con- 
jtinent. Nothing does or can compete with it 
in these particulars, or as an aid to the for- 
eign reputation of Liberia. It shouid have 
| numbers of native boys to tiain for the fu- 
ture government and improvement of Africa. 

These are facts. They appeal to our for- 
eign friends. Will Americans or Europeans 
who know not what to do with their money 





co Society to hold up their hands, About| bear the college in mind? There is no bet- 


one-fourth of those present, upwards of 200, 


ter chance todo much good. None know 80 


held up their hands, after which the intend-! well as they, from their longer and larger ex- 
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perience, what the needs and uses of the col- 
lege are. Let them remember that our light 
should shine, not be hidden; and help to keep 
the fire burning where it is doing so much 
good, and may do such an incalculable fur- 
ther amount.—Liberia Advocate. 


+ 0m —_ 


CLEAN AND DRY STABLES. 


A horse will endure severe cold weather 
without much inconvenience, so long as he 
is furnished with a dry stable. But, require 
him to stand on a wet and foul floor, and his 
health will soon begin to fail. Horses often 
suffer from cold feet and legs. A great many 
stables have damp and wet floors. Few men 
who handle horses give proper attention to 
the feet and legs. Especially is this the case 
on farms. Much time is spent of a morning 
in rubbing, brushing and smoothing the hair 
on the sides end hips, but at no time are the 
feet examined and properly cared for. Now, 
be it known, that the feet of a horse require 
more care than the body. They need ten | 
times as much, for in one respect they are 
almost the entire horse. All the grooming 
that can be done won't avail anything if the! 
horse is forced to stand where his feet will 
be filthy. In this case the feet will become 
disordered ; and then the legs will get badly 
out of fix; and with bad feet and bad legs, 
there is not much else of the horse fit for any- 
thing. Stable prisons generally are very se- 
vere on the feet and legs of horses; and 
unless these buildings can afford a dry room, 
where a horse can walk around, lie down, or 
roll over, they are not half so healthy or 
comfortable to the horse as the pasture, and 
should be avoided by all good hostlers in the 
country.— Journal of Chemistry. 


+e: 


THE LONGEST BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


The Tensas and Mobile bridge, or bridges, 
on the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad, ex- 
tends from Tensas station on the Mobile and 
Montgomery road, to the city of Mobile, a 
distance of fifteen miles, crossing both Mobile 
and Tensas rivers and including ten draws, 
one for each of the navigable channels into 
which the rivers are divided. The bridge 
itself is constructed of wood, but its piers or 
supports are iron cylinders, which rest on a 
tolid surface of wooden piles driven down 
evenly with the bottom of the stream and the 
nud of the intervening morasses. It has been 
three years in course of construction, at a cost 
of about $1,500,000, and now that it has been 
successfully completed, it is perhaps the long- 
est structure on the globe.—Jowr. of Chem. 

sali etiattes 

“THe heart perishes in inaction, and be- 
comes incapable, not only of adding to, but 
even of retaining the best gifts.” 
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THE ATHEIST, 
BY WM. KNOX, 


The fool bath said ‘‘Tuere is No Gop!” 
No God !—Who lights the morning sun, 
And sends bim on his heavenly road, 
A far and brilliant course to run? 
Who, when the radiant day is done, 
Hangs forth the moon’s necturnal lamp, 
And bids the planets, one by one, 
Steal o’er the night vales, dark and damp? 


No God!—Who gives the evening dew, 

The fanning breeze, the fostering shower ? 
Who warms the spring-mora’s budding bough, 
And plants the summer’s noontide flower? 

Who spreads in the autumnal bower 
The fruit tree’s mellow stores around ? 
And sends the winter's icy power, 
To invigorate the exhausted ground? 


No God !—Who makes the bird to wing 
Its flight like arrow throngh the sky ? 
And gives the deer its power to spring 
From rock to rock triumphantly ? 
Who formed Behemoth, huge and high, 
That at a draught the river drains? 
And great Leviatban to lie, 
Like floating isle, on ocean plains ? 


No God !—Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings soft and sweet ? 

And prompis the aspiring soul to leave 
The earth we tread beneath our feet, 
And soar away on pinions fleet, 

Beyond the scenes of mortal strife, 
With fair ethereal forms to meet, 

That tell us of the after life? 


No God !—Who fixed the solid ground 
Of pillars strong, that alter not ? 

Who spread the curtained skies around ? 
Who doth the ocean bounds allot? 
Who all things to perfection brought 

On earth below, in heaven above ? 

Go ask the fool, of impious thought, 

Who dares to say—*‘ Tuere is No Gop!” 


—_— - 0 - —_— 


“TLosT FOR WANT OF A WORD.” 


“ Lost for want of a word!” 
Fallen among thieves and dying, 
Priests and Levites passing 
The place where he is lying. 
He is too faint to call, 
Too far off to be heard !— 
There are those beside life’s highway 
Lost for want of a word. 


“ Lost for want of a word!’ 
Allin the black night straying 
Among the mazes of thought, 
False light ever betraying! 
Ob! that a human voice 
The murky darkness had stirred! 
Lost and benighted torever! 
Lost for want of a word! 


‘ Lost for want of a word!” 
Too high, it may be, and noble, 
To be ever checked ia bis sin, 
Or led to Christ in his trouble. 
No one boldly and truly 
To show bim where he has erred— 
Poor handful of dust and ashes! 
Lost for want of a word! 
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“Lost for want of a word! 
A word that you might have spoken— 
Who knows what eyes may be dim, 
Or what hearts may be aching and broken? 
Go scatter beside all waters, 
Nor sicken at hope deferred ; 
Let never a soul by thy dumbness, 
Be lost for want of a word ! — Moravian. 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrian INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 18th inst. 


Great Britatx.—In consequence of the defeat of 
the Irish University bill in the House of Commons 
on the 11th, the Gladstone Ministry tendered to the 
Queen their resignations, which she accepted. The 
fact was announced on the 13th in both Houses, 
which then adjourned to the 17th. Disraeli was 
summoned by the Queen and requested to under- 
take the formation of a Cabinet. Several of his 
prominent political associates being absent from 
England, he asked for time to consult them before 
deciding, which was granted. On the 15th, it was 
announced that, after consultation with the Ear! of 
Derby, Disraeli had declined the attempt. On the 
17th Gladstone informed the House of Commons, 
that he kad received a communieation from the 
Queen, announcing that there was no prospect that 
the Opposition would form a government, and he 
had replied by placing his services at the Queen's 
disposal and undertaking to consult his late col- 
league.s They were then considering what steps 
they would take, and he proposed a further adjourn- 
ment to the 20th, which was carried. Disraeli said 
he had informed the Queen that be was ready to 
organize a new Ministry, but could not carry on the 
government with the present Parliament, (in which 
his party is in a decided minority, many of ‘the Lib- 
eral party having voted against the Irish University 
bill.) 

A demonstration of Irish in London in favor of 
‘home rule”’ for Ireland, and amnesty for the im- 
prisoned Fenians, took place in Hyde Park on the 
afternoon of the 16th, and passed off without pub- 
lic disturbance. 


France.—President Thiers and the German Am- 
bassador signed on the 16th, on bebalf of their re- 
spective governments, a new treaty providing for 
the payment of the fifth milliard of francs of the 
German war indemnity, by instalments. The final 
payment is to be made inthe Ninth month next, 
when all the French territory occupied by German 
troops is to be evacuated. 

The National Assembly on the 13th, adopted the 
constituent project reported by the Committee of 
Thirty, by a vote of 411 to 234. 


Grruany.—The German Geographical Societies 
propose to send an expedition to explore the west- 
ern parts of Africa, and supplement the discoveries 
of Livingstone. A large sum of money has already 
been raised to meet the expenses of the undertak- 
ing. : 


Spaiv.—The Assembly has approved a bill grant- 
ing amnesty to offenders against the laws regulat- 
ing the newspaper press in Porto Rico. 

On the llth, the Assembly definitely sanctioned 
the bill introduced by the government, for suspend- 
ing its sittings, and convoking the Constituent Cor- 
tes for the Istof Fifth month. Martos, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and Lopez, the Secretary, 
have resigned. A Federal Republic has been pro- 
claimed at Malaga. Figueras, in an official telegram 
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from Barcelona soon after his arrival there, ex- 
pressed a fear that the people of that city were de- 
termined to hold to their proclamation in the same 
interest. 

The Carlists continue to cause disturbances, and 
to obstruct or destroy railway trains in the northern 
provinces. In an engagement near Pamplona, a 
govcroment force is said to have been defeated, with 
considerable loss on both sides. In another the gov- 
ernment troops claimed the victery. 

The ex-King Amadeus having returned to Italy, 
his father, the King of Italy, bas appointed him 
Lieutenant-General of the Italian army. 


Cusa.—Late advices stated that leading slave- 
holders in that island had recently been holding 
meetings almost nightly to consider the situation, 
in view of the possible abolition of slavery by the 
Spanish government, but they had not decided upon 
any plan ofaction. It was said that if a decree of 
emancipation should be issued, it would be imma- 
terial what position the pro-slavery leaders should 
assume, as the negroes are well informed on all that 
takes place, and they will undoubtedly refuse to 
work as slaves. The treasury of the island is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, and a loan of $20,000,0v0, 
lately issued, has not been successful, It has been 
proposed that the portion remaining untaken be de- 
vided among tax-payers, in proportion to the amount 
of taxes paid by them ; but this propositien is strong- 
ly opposed, being regarded by many as a kind of 
forced loan, and as both illegal and comtrary to the 
public interest. 


Mexico.—Porfirio Diaz, who was the defeated can- 
didate in the last election which made Juarez Pres- 
ident, and who afterward was a leader in the insur- 
rection against the government, has been elected 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court ef Mexico. In 
case of a vacaocy in the office of President, be would 
be the successor according to the Constitution. 


Domestic.—George S. Boutwell, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been elected by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts as Senator from that State, for the 
unexpired term, ending Third mo. 4th, 1877, of Hen- 
ry Wilson, elected Vice President of the United 
States. He bas consequeatly resigned the position 
of Secretary, and the President bes nominated «3 
bis successor, Wm. A. Richardson, late Assistant 
Secretary of the same Department. All the other 
members of the Cabinet also resigned on the 17th, 
to give the President an opportunity to make any 
changes, if he desired. The resignations were ac- 
cepted, and the President at once nominated all of 
them to the same positions as before ; and the nom- 
inations, including that of W. A. Richardson, were 
confirmed by the Senate. The Cabinet now stands: 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State; W. A. Richard- 
son, Treasury; W W. Belknap, War; Columbus 
Delano, Interior; George M. Robeson, Navy; Joba 
A. J. Creswell, Postmaster General; George H. 
Williams, Attorney General. 

A postal convention with Sweden and Norway 
has been signed on behalf of our Government, fix- 
ing the rates of letter postage as follows: To Swe- 
den by closed mail via England or Germany, 9 cents 
if pre-paid, 14 cents if unpaid; by direct steamers 
6 cents prepaid and 9 cents unpaid; a slight reduc- 
tion on present rates. The convention will go into 
effect when ratified by the Swedish goveroment. The 
direct mail from San Francisco to New Zeland «nd 
Australia has been discontinued, and letters for 
these regions must be sent via England ; postage is 
British mail via Southampton, 14 cents; via Bris- 
disi, 22 cents, always pre-paid. 
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AMERICAN 






DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 
BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION, 







COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Cowpany are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchas ng 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 








FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Ox New York Ysarty Meeting Boarpine Scuoor 





At Union Springs on Cayuga Lake. 





The Spring Term is to open on the 29th of Fourth 
month next, and continue 12 weeks. The charges 
for board and tuition are $60 for the term, or $55 
for members of New York Yearly Meeting. 

The Spring term will possess several advantages 
for Students. In addition to a pleasant season of 
the year in a beantiful region of country, the class 
in Astronomy will have the use of the large achro- 
matic telescope during mild evenings, the clags in 
Botany will take lessons directly from nature, and 
lectures are expected from persons of emivent sci- 
entific and literary ability. The Oaxwoop Re- 
Union will be held the evening preceding the last 
day of the term. 

Students may reach Union Springs from the Erie 
or New York Central, by the Cayuga Lake Railroad. 

For further particulars, address E. Cook, Jr., or} 
J. J. THomas, Resident Manager, Union Springs, Ca- 
yuga Coanty, N. Y. 31-2t 


WALL PAPER. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


All new and beautiful styles for Spriog. Our ica 
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CLOCK-SPRING SHADE ROLLERS 





require no cords. 





N. B.—Beware of the three worthless imitations. 
JOHNSTON'S Depot, 1033 Spring Garden Street. 






ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble street. Philadelphia. 
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other of the kind. 
cussion of, and complete answer to, the war argu- 


tures than any other work extant. 
the only satisfactory answer to the war argument 
usually drawn from the 13th Chap. of Paul to the 


the proprietor, 


Draft at One Week’s Notice. 


Solicits 
Poultry, Potatoes, Dried Fruits, and all kinds of 
Country Produce. 
on application. 


REASON VERSUS THE SWORD. © 
BY J. M. WASHBURN. 


Three points are claimed for this work above any 
First, It is a more thorough dis- 


ents usually drawn from the Old Testament Scrip- 
Secondly, It is 


. re AA Romans. Thirdly, It is fruitful in suggestions and 
NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. lessons on the government phase of the peace ques- 
tion. 


It forms a handsome 12mo, of 470 pages. Price $2. 
For sale by all booksellers, and sent prepaid on 


receipt of price by 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 

W. G. Hussarp, Columbus, Ohio. 

Auice Lewis, 109 N. 10th St., Phila. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms may be made with 

W. G. HUBBARD. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 


nterest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
For Rent, at moderate 
ates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 


and Thief Proof Vaalts. 


Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 


vited to an inspection of the vaults. 


L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 





22-3m. JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE. 
J. B. WISTAR, 
No. 1117 Firegrtr Sr., Paivap., 


consigameaots of Butter, Eggs, Lard, 


Price Lists furnished to Shippers 


Housekeepers are invited to call before purcbas- 
ing elsewhere. 
30-4t 


J. B. W. 


JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 
FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY 

Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
class of securities. 

Orrics :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 27-2m 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


(Successor to) 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Has always on hand # complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres aod Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms 22-ly 


middle-aged Friend wishes a situation as house- 


[\ keeper, or matron in an Institution. Satis- 
factory reference given. Apply toS C., at this of- 
fice 30-44 
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SPRING GOODS. 

We have now in Stock,and are receiving daily, 
jesirable goods for Friends. 
English Berege Anglais, 2 yards wide, for Shawls and 
Dresses. 
Chene Silk Berege, 2 yards wide, for Shawls 
Lama Cloth, 2 ™ - - 
Wool DeBeg 


Pon 7¢€8 


9 


in Grays and Browns 

Madonnas ond Mixed Mohairs | 

Olive Brown, Bombazines and Moharre ' 

Neat St ipe d and Plaid Silks 

Black Brown and Mode Silks. | 

Thibet Merino and all ether plain Shawis 

Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Silk Blond and Bob- | 
hinet 

Together with a good assortment of Dress Goods and 
House- Furn 

Samples sent by mail and goods by express when 
lesired. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
S. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila 
FARM AND PAYZENT FOR SALE. 


The farm consists of 40 acres—20 improved and 
i0 timber. Guvod orchard, containing 700 grafted 
bearing Apple-trees, other fruit plenty. Buildings 
fair. Residence 40 rods from Friends’ Monthly 
Meeting-house at Raisin, Michigan ; Adrian Quarter- 
ly Meeting 4} miles ; Post-office, School-house, Rail- 
road Station, Saw-mil! and Cheese-factory, all close 
at baud: good roads. I will sell the whole or balf, 
ancluding half the Orchard. 

Also for sale, the entire Territorial Rightto my 
g Improved Plow Colter, secured by two good patents. 
at prevents all clogging in clover green or dry), 
coarse manure. stubble, weeds, &c., covering the 
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© same completely, saving an extra band where one is 


4 necessary ; 
= J 


also prevents sprouting from the edge of 
the furrow, leaving the same lying crowning, and 
mellow, easily harrowed. Not being able to attend to 
t¥is business on account of failing health, I offer it 
for sale reasonably. Good references given. 
Address, H. S. Hoxie, 
Raisin Centre, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


@UVER W. COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON, 


LOAN AGENCY, 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 
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BENBOW HOUSE, 
GREENSBORO, N, €. 


This House is kept for the aceommoda- 
tion of those who want a pleasant bhome- 
like place to stop at. Good livery in con- 
nection. No Bar in the House. 


Terms, $2.50 per day ; $14.00 per week. 


D. W. 0. BENBOW, Proprietor. 


Reference—F. T. King, Baltimore, and 
others who have stopped here. 


THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 
Peterson & Carpenter, 
GEN'L AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


And all Cities and Towns in Eastern 
Pa., Southern N. J., Del, and Hd. 


POR SALE, 


A nice home, containing about 7 acres, well im- 
proved, with a good two-story house of 11 rooms, 
cellar divided into three apartments, a barn and 
other buildings ; supplied with good water, a well, 
cistern and ruoning stream through the lot. A va- 
riety of good fruit, apples, pears, peaches, cherriea, 
grapes, &c. Adjoining the village of Damascus 
and Friends’ Academy. Society good ; three meet- 
ings in the village, two Friends’, one Methodist. Ad- 
dress JOHN KILLE, 

28-6t Damascoville; Columbiana Oo., Ohio. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 


VASSALBORO’ Maine. 


Ao English and Classical Boarding aud Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorongh 
training, und good influences. 

Spring term of twelve weeks opens Third mo. 11th, 
1873. Address the Principal, 

Riowagp M. Jonzs, 
Vassalboro’, 
6-tf Maine. 


NANSEMOND SWEET-POTATOES 


I have on hand a quantity of the above-named 
Sweet-potatoes, pure and unmixed, for sale at rea- 
sonable rates, by the bushel or barrel, delivered free 
of charge at the railroad any time after the Lat of 
Fourth month. Address soon, 

Natuan D. Batowin, 
Westfield, Ind. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1873. 


Containing times of holding Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings, also Meetings for Sufferiogs or Represen- 
tative Meetings in America. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Grea 
Jones Street, New York, and by A. Lewia, at Office 
of the Review 


30-4t 





